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For Friends’ Review. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRICTURES OF THE 


LONDON EDITOR RESPECTING THE ARBITRA- 
TION MOVEMENT. 


The article from the Illustrated News, which 
appeared in our last number, may be considered 
as the sum and substance of the arguments which 
have been, or can be, advanced in support of de- 
fensive war. 

This writer, in the beginning of his essay, de- 
clares that there is not a reasonable being in the 
world, whatever his country or creed, who would 
not denounce the nation that should make war 
upon another nation, for the purpose of robbery, 

ndisement, or revenge. This preliminary 
mission goes far towards granting all that the 
advocates of peace can demand. I will not assert 
that this doctrine is invariably true. Time has 
been, and may possibly be still, when it was be- 
lieved by some, that religion might be propagated 
by the sword. The religion of Mahomet, was 
unquestionably fe te by force of arms ; and 
some of the conquerors of the new world, offered 
to the natives the alternative of the Christian re- 
ligion, or the calamities of war. Still the doc- 
trme advanced is, no doubt, at this day, the 
theory on which the governments of christendom 
professedly act. The consequence is that every 
declaration of war is ostensibly founded on the 
defence of some right, which is either threatened 
or invaded. Governments do not usually declare 
war without some plea of injury received and 
persisted in. To render a declaration of war 
acceptable to the reasonable part of the nation 
which issues it, they must be made to believe that 
the contest is, on their part, essentially defensive. 
-hey must be impresed with a belief that their 
ts liberties are endangered, or actually 

: And if the writer before us is correct, 
18 no danger of an invasion from any nation, 
their colour or creed, unless some ex- 
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cuse can be found, to satisfy themselves, that the 
invasion in question is defensive in its character. 
The doctrine here admitted, we observe, is to- 
tally antagonistic to that which he subsequently 
cites with approbation, from the speech of Lord 
Palmerston. The supposition that the peace of 
Great Britain would be greatly endangered, by 
the prevalence, among foreign nations, of an idea 
that they were too much attached to peace to en- 
gage in war, is irreconcileable with a belief that 
the people of Europe in general would denounce 
a nation or government which would make war 
on another for purposes of plunder or conquest. 
Let us suppose a nation, such as Great Britain 
or the United States, to disband their armies, de- 
molish their fortifications, and confine their estab- 
lishments to purposes of peace ; and then, casting 
our eyes over the nations of Christendom, soberly 
enquire from which of these can we reasonably 
expect the ferocious invasions, the subjugating 
policy, and the reduction of peaceful, unresistin 
citizens to slavery, which this writer has nama 
to our view; and which, we observe, constitute 
the basis of his argument Even upon his own 
admission, those people nowhere exist. Lord 
Palmerston’s assertion, which our author pro- 
nounces to be plain common sense, is founded 
altogether upon the supposition, that the nations 
of Europe are not composed of individuals, who 
would all denounce a government that would 
make war for the purpose of robbery or aggran- 
disement ; but that the people generally are so 
destitute of moral rectitude, that nothing but the 
fear of resistance, restrains them from robbin 
avd subjugating their neighbours. Would Lord 
Palmerston, or the London Editor, receive, with- 
out displeasure, such an imputation on the govern- 
ment of Gfeat Britain? Would they willingly 
incur the odium of charging the government of 
any civilized nation, by name, with such destitu- 
tion of principle, as to invade their neighbours, 
for no other reason than because they were too 
peaceable to retaliate an injury? We may safely 
assert, that no sober minded man would make, 
specifically, such a charge on any civilized nation 
on the globe. | 
A nation assuming the peaceable attitude su 
posed, could not be attacked upon any etna 
of defence or restitution. An invasion, in that 
case, must be made avowedly and unequivocally, 
for the purpose of robbery and subjugation; a 
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roceeding which we are told, every reasonable 
ihe of every colour and creed, would denounce. 

Thus far, be it observed, the question has been 
viewed merely as one of expediency. If the 
Christian religion was nothing more than a sys- 
tem of policy, to be modified or rejected, accord- 
ing as it should be found conducive or destructive 
to our temporal interests, the arguments of this 
author would still be obnoxious to a fatal objec- 
tion. The consequences of the peaceful policy are 
merely assumed, not proved. On so grave a 
question, even if we go no deeper than to political 
expediency, we certainly ought to found our con- 
clusions on a firmer basis, than vague supposition. 
Facts or principles, fairly supporting our infer- 
ences, ought to be adduced. Unhappily, the 
world has been so much addicted to wars, that 
few examples, of a national character, have yet 
been given, by which the danger or safety of the 
pacific policy could be tested. There have, how- 
ever, been a few; and the evidence of these few 
is decidedly favourable to the cause of peace. 

The long and peaceful reign of Numa Pompi- 
lius, might be fairly adduced as evidence of the 
safety, even in that age and country, of a pacific 
policy.* But the example afforded by the colo- 
nization of Pennsylvania is conclusive, as far as 
facts can go. No historical facts are more clearly 
attested, than that the colonization of Pennsylva- 
nia was effected entirely by pacific means; and 
that as long as the principles of William Penn 
were predominant in the province, peace with the 
natives was maintained. Some attempts have 
indeed been made to explain the success of Wil- 
liam Penn’s pacific measures by reference to the 
character of the people who occupied the country 
in which his settlements were made. The exami- 
nation of that subject would occupy more time 
and space than can now be afforded. It will, 
however, be sufficient to remark, that when by 
the influx of emigrants of different principles, the 
government of Pennsylvania fell into the hands 
of men who adopted the usual policy of the world, 
it was soon found that the natives of that province 
were very much like those who occupied other 
portions of North America. At a later day, some 
parts of Pennsylvania largely partook of the 
miseries of Indian warfare. 

It would be an unmerited reproach upon Chris- 
tianity and civilization, to assert that a procedure 
which was effective in preserving peace with the 


— ---_ 


* The early history of Rome is much disguised by 
fable, but it is agreed, that the reign of Numa Pompi- 
lius, Was eminently peaceful. Plutarch observes, “‘ We 
have no account of either war or insurrection in the 


state, during Numa’s reign. Not only the people of 
Rome were softened and humanized by the justice and 
mildness of the king, but even the circumjacent cities, 
breathing, as it were, the same salutary and delightful 
air, began to change their behaviour. Like the Ro- 
mans, they became desirous of peace and good laws, of 
cultivating the ground, of educating their children in 
tranquillity,” &c.—Life of Numa. 
This was about 700 years before the Christian era. 
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roving and pagan tribes that occupied the Ame. 
rican forests, would be insufficient to preserye 
similar relations with civilized and Christian na. 
tions. In those barbarous and exterminatiy 
wars, which marked some of the early settlements 
in the western world, in which the natives naty. 
ally considered every person with a white skin as 
an enemy, it is well ascertained that they were 
accustomed to spare all whom they knew to be 
men of peace. During the great rebellion in Ire. 
land, near the end of the last century, in which re. 
ligious intolerance united with political animosi- 
ties to imbitter the contending parties against 
each other, and in which thousands of innocent 
people were slaughtered, still those who were 
known to be religiously opposed to warlike mea- 
sures, were almost universally spared. 

If it should even appear, that the peaceful and 
unoffending were sometimes, in the heat and con- 
fusion of battle, involved in the same butchery 
with the soldier in arms, the number of this 
character who thus perished, bears a very small 
proportion to the number consigned to the grave 
by the contingencies of war. 

If we admit, with the Duke of Wellington, that 
nothing except a defeat is more dreadful and hide- 
ous than a victory ; and reflect, that where there 
is a victory there must also be a defeat, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that war, in all its aspects, is 
dreadful in the extreme. Hence it would seem, 
that even as a question of policy, the advocate of 
war is bound to prove, not by vague assumptions, 
but by unquestionable facts, or unanswerable ar- 
guments, that a pacific policy would be equally 
disastrous. Till this is done, the advocates of 
inviolable peace have a right to insist upon giving 
their plan a trial. 

‘Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh, 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course, 
Over a sinful world.” 

And during this time, the military policy has 
generally prevailed, and with lamentable results. 
It is not too much to ask that an opposite policy 
should be allowed a fair experiment. 

We should suppose that statesmen, perceiving 
as they must, the deplorable consequences of the 
military policy, would be ready to hail with de- 
light, any expedient which afforded a reasonable 
prospect of diminishing the frequency of war. 
The plan of arbitration has been sometimes tried 
with success. Wars, when brought to an end, 
are terminated by treaties; and the faith of the 
parties is the usual guarantee for their observance. 
Why may not treaties, binding the parties to sub- 
mit their disputes to arbitration, be trusted as 
well as for any other purpose ? 

When we find the advocates of the existing 
system resorting to arguments founded altogether 
upon the consequences which they suppose would 
follow the abandonment of military preparations, 
we can scarcely avoid the conclusion, that they 
regard the Christian religion, not as a divine 1- 
stitution, or a revelation from heaven, but as 4 
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m of worldly policy. And even under this 
view, we may be justly surprised that men of 
enlarged and powerful intellects, should be satis- 
fied with arguments so intrinsically weak. This 
may, however, be considered as evidence that 
stronger ones are not to be found. 

After all that has been said upon the subject, 
the question, how far the principles of inviolable 
peace, if carried into practice, would promote or 
endanger the prosperity of nations, has actually 
but little connection with the inquiry, which, as 
believers in the doctrines of christianity, we are 
bound to entertain. The real question is, What 
do the precepts and doctrines of our Saviour and 
his Apostles enjoin? We need not enquire 
whether offensive and defensive wars are equally 
criminal—and we do not assert that they are— 
but whether either can be justified upon Christian 
principles. If the maxims of our Lord, and the 
spirit of his religion, are irreconcilable with the 
prosecutions of wars, either offensive or defensive, 
we are required, as consistent Christians, to 
abstain from both, and leave the consequences 
to divine disposal. 

We can read but little of the New Testament 
without perceiving that our Saviour forewarned 
his disciples, that obedience to his mandates would 
often subject them to persecution. He even 
admonished them to rejoice and be exceeding 

lad, when men should revile and persecute them, 
or his sake; assuring them that great was their 
reward in heaven; and reminding them that in 
like manner had the prophets been persecuted. 
In this, a doctrine widely different from that of 
litical expediency was inculeated. He taught 
is disciples that their obedience was not to be 
measured by the frowns or favours of man; and 
that the religion which he offered to their accept- 
ance, was well worth suffering for. His own 
example, as well as his precepts, inculcated the 
propriety of avoiding needless exposure. When 
the crowds were pressing upon him, he directed a 
ship to be prepared, in which he sat and taught 
the people, who stood on the shore. And on 
several occasions he escaped from the irritated 
multitudes; but he made no compromise of prin- 
ciple, either in his doctrines or his life. 

The professors of Christianity, who advocate 
defensive war, never meet the question fairly. 
They all, like the writer under review, endeavour 
to show the injuries which we must sustain, by 
the adoption of a pacific course. They do not 
attempt to prove that the spirit of war, and the 
spirit of christianity are reconcilable. If we 
enquire whether the injunctions of our Lord are 
of universal obligation, or whether they are to be 
dispensed with, whenever we may apprehend that 
obedience would subject us to difficulty or danger, 


the answer, from e essor of the Christian 
name, would, no doubt, be in favour of absolute 
obedience. The supposition that the divine re- 
quisitions are to be observed or neglected, accord- 


ing to our own conceptions of safety or danger, 
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amounts to nothing less than constituting our- 
selves, not the Author of christianity, the arbiters 
of our duties. 

It may not be impertinent to enquire, whether 
the doctrines of the gospel could ever have obtain- 
ed a place in the world, if the Apostles and imme- 
diate followers of our Lord had acted upon the 
timid policy adopted by the advocates of war. 
The world, with the exception of Palestine, was 
overspread with idolatry ; and in Judea the oppo- 
sition to the new religion was quite as intense as 
among the pagan nations. If they reasoned upon 
the consequences, their conclusions must have 
been coincident with the declaration of their 
Master, that they would be hated and persecuted 
by all nations for his sake. But the magnani- 
mous conclusion, that they ought to obey God 
rather than man, silenced their reasoning. Here 
we have, in a few words, a conclusive answer to 
all the arguments deducible from the real or ima- 
ginary consequences of obedience to divine requi- 
sition. Upon no other principle of action, could 
the doctrines of the gospel have been promulgated 
eighteen hundred years ago; and on no other 
can they be effectually maintained in this or any 
future age. An attempt to elude and explain 
away the force of the gospel precepts, by con- 
siderations of expediency, is an attempt to de- 
grade the doctrines of christianity into a system 
of worldly policy. 

Now we cannot fail to perceive, that the Lon- 
don Editor has not undertaken to prove the com- 
patibility of war, either offensive or defensive, 
with the tenor and spirit of christianity; he has 
even admitted that Friends “ derive their beauti- 
ful and angelic maxim,” on this subject, “ from 
the gospel.’” Of course, upon this admission, it 
must be a gospel maxim. But he insists, that 
“until the larger half of Europe have religion 
and wisdom enough to practice it, and physical 
force sufficient to deter the wicked from making 
aggressions upon it,” the system of military force 
must still be relied on for the maintenance of 
peace. 

The purport of this argument seems to be, 
that the pacific maxims of Friends are, no doubt, 
consistent with the gospel plan; but they cannot 
be safely acted upon yet. We are not yet in the 
millenium. We must keep up our military esta- 
blishments, and stand prepared to repel force by 
force, “until at least the larger half of Europe”’ 
will agree to act upon the principles of the 
gospel. I should think that, upon this writer’s 
theory, we must wait till every nation in Europe, 
if not in the world, shall adopt the pacific system, 
This is nearly equivalent to a declaration that the 
Christian religion would be a beautiful and 
angelic system, if universally embraced; but as 
long as any nation refuses to adopt its practical 
maxims, all others must adhere to a plan totally 
irreconcilable with its principles. The writer 
would appear to think that Christianity was 
introd into the world too soon; that even 
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yet, eighteen hundred years after it was offered 
to the acceptance of man, the world is not pre- 
pared for its reception. The world has not yet 
religion and wisdom enough to practice it. It 
may be well to inquire, whether anything but the 
gospel itself will ever make the world wise and 
religious enough to act upon its precepts. 
“ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets?” 
I hope we can generally answer.in the affirmative, 
and consequently must admit that the time will 
come when wars and warlike preparations shall 
cease; when the arts of war will not be learned. 
The means by which this change is to be effected, 
are unquestionably furnished by the religion 
generally professed in Europe and America. If 
this religion is entirely and essentially pacific— 
and that it is, is attested by the whole tenor of 
the New Testament, as well as by the appellation 
assigned to its Author and Head—the Prince of 
Peace—then whenever and wherever this religion 
has produced its full effect, war must cease. “ My . ; 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my ser- Illustration by example is one of the most 
vants fight,” plainly implies that the kingdom of | Powerful modes of teaching. It is universally 
Christ cannot be established by force of arms. conceded that the farmer labours hard, and that 
A declaration or an intimation that the world is| bis gains are slow. Not a few, in our cities at 
not yet prepared for adopting a pacific course, least, are apt to. believe that he is also tardy to 
implies that the people are not prepared to | 2dopt the daily improvements in his art, and too 
receive and embrace the doctrines of the gospel. often clings tenaciously to the practices of his 
If we admit, as the London editor evidently fathers. We are not about to discuss these 
does, that the pacific maxims of Friends are matters, much less _ to find fault with the plain 
deduced from the gospel, the question of war or | Matter of fact agriculturist, because he does not 
peace is reduced to a single point; are we to| lay hold, with the hurry of a steam engine, of 
obey the precepts of the gospel, and rely for | ¢Very visionary project proposed to him by the 
protection upon divine power, or will we entrust | CT@¢ -brained philosopher who lives upon theory. 
our safety to the strength and policy of man, He eats his bread in the sweat of his face, and 
regardless of the doctrines which we profess to| he is shrewd enough to know that it is best to 
revere? be well convineed that this sweat will not be 
The question will probably be asked, Must wasted, before he expends it in the trial of head- 
not civil government be sustained; and can that long experiments. — 
be done without the aid of military force? In the Transactions of the New York State 
The full investigation of this subject would Agricultural Society, for the last year, is an 
require more room than ean now be spared. But | #¢count of the dairy operations of John Holbert, 
the true believer in the divine authority of the of Chemung county, south of Seneca Lake, and 
Christian religion will readily agree that this | 2% far from the Pennsylvania line. It is to me 
question can bring us back no further than to | Very interesting, and I donbt not will be equally 
the inquiry, whether military force can be | 5% and not a little instructive to many of the 
employed in consistency with the principles of readers of the Review. As some old writer— 
Christianity. To assume the position that human perhaps Tusser—remarked, 
government must be maintained at the expense “A little farm well tilled, 
of Christianity, and in violation of its maxims, A little barn well filled, 
is to declare human government superior to the A little wife well willed,” 
obligations of the gospel. The most that can be | are among the really valuable adjuncts to a com- 
safely asserted is, that civil government ought to | fortable living: and while we may rest well 
be supported, as far as it can be done, in con-| satisfied in the matter of the farm and the barn, 
formity with the spirit and maxims of the| I am willing to hope that our friend Holbert was 
no less fixed to his mind in his helpmeet. The 
statement cannot fail to arouse and waken up the 
sleepy farmer, and place before him in a strong 
light the vast advantages of a good, thorough 
management of land. A PLOUGHMAN. 





little of the leaven of Christianity, the legislation, 
as well as the execution of the laws, will be chiefly 
founded on principles of an opposite character; 
and, of course, obedience to those laws will be 
unavoidably enforced by means accordant with 
their nature and origin. Cruel and oppressive 
laws of course can hardly be supported by means 
entirely pacific. But where the spirit of the 
gospel acquires the ascendancy, the legislation 
partakes of its influence, oppressive laws are 
repealed, or suffered to fall into desuetude; and 
those only are retained which are mild and 
equitable. Hence government is known for the 
good it diffuses, and, receiving the support of 
public opinion, requires little if anything more to 
sustain it. EK. L. 
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PROFITS OF A DAIRY FARM. 


It may, however, be observed, that as the 
government, whatever its form, is essentially the 
power of the people, in whatever degree the 
principles of Christianity become predominant in 
a nation, in the same degree will the occasion for 
physical foree in the preservation of order be 


The farm contains 200 acres of land, which 
removed. When the people at large have but 


was farmed the past season as follows :—I have 
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and milked 40 cows, and m in pastures 

TT olin are as follows ee of wheat; 
8 of buckwheat; 10 of oats; 20 of corn and 
; 2 of summer fallow; 40 of meadow; 

M4 eee 22 of wood and waste land. 
The soil is a gravelly loam, with a slight mixture 
of black sand; subsoil the same. I use no roots 
nor slops for my cows; all that I feed them is 


hay and grass, and corn stalks. My pastures 
are clover and timothy, and hay the same; and 


my meadows produce from one to two and a half 


tons per acre per annum. I sow plaster on all 
my pastures and meadows every year, and use 
the Cayuga plaster. 

Breed of Cows.—My cows are generally the 
common breed. I have a few that ce a slight 
mixture of Durham blood in them. Their ages 
will range from three years old to twelve. I prefer 
a cow not less than five years old for the dairy, 
and as mueh older as she winters well. I change 
pastures often, and think it a good plan to change 
twice a week. Too much care cannot be taken 
to have your cows well watered and salted. I keep 
a large watering trough in my cow yard, where I 
very frequently observe cows drinking large quan- 
tities of water immediately after coming from the 
brook. I keep salt lying in the yard the year 
round. 

Making Butter—I take care to have my 
cellar thoroughly cleansed and whitewashed early 
every spring. I keep milk in one cellar and 
butter in another. Too much care cannot be 
taken by dairymen to observe the time of churn- 
ing. I churn from one hour to one hour 
and a half. I put from one to two pails of cold 
water in each churn, before commencing to 
churn, and one pail more in each, when nearly 
done, in order to thin the milk, and make it 
produce all the butter it contains. When done, 
take the butter out, wash it through one water, 
then set it in the cellar and salt it; then work 
it from three to five times before packing. 
Butter should not be made quite salt en h 
until the last working. Then add a little salt, 
which makes a brine that keeps the butter sweet. 
One ounce of salt to a pound of butter is about 
ae Iuse. I pack the first day, if the 
weather is cool; if warm, the second day. If the 
milk is too warm when churned, the quantity of 
butter will be less, and the quality and flavour 
not so good as when it is cool at a proper tem- 
ee I have always worked my butter by 

d. Last fall, I bought a butter worker, but 
I disapprove of its use entirely, and recommend 
the hand ladle in its stead. In packing, I fill 
my firkins within two inches of the top; then 
lay a clean cloth on the top of the butter, and 
put salt on the cloth and keep it covered with 
salt and brine all the season. Great care should 
be taken not to let the milk stand too long 
before churning; as, in that case, in hot weather, 
it becomes too sour, and the butter will be sour 
also, and in cool weather it becomes bitter; all 







of which can be prevented in cool weather, b 
putting about one quart of buttermilk in eac 
pan or tub before straining the milk, and in hot 
weather, by churning as soon as the milk be- 
comes thick and moist on the top of the cream. 
I use the Turk’s Island salt of the Ashton sacks. 
I have never used any of the solar evaporated 
salt, nor steam refined salt from the Onondaga 
salt works. 

Experiments.—I tried several experiments in 
making butter the past season, among which are 
the following :—Commenced making butter about 
the first of April, and up to the 4th of May, 
made 512 pounds of butter. May 5th, 1343, 
commenced packing for fall market, and closed 
about the 15th of mber. June 15th, drew 
the milk from thirty-seven cows; morning’s 
mess, 525 pounds; evening’s mess, 632 pounds 
of milk; in all, 1,157 pounds of milk, making 
three pounds eleven and a half ounces of butter, 
to 100 pounds of milk. June 20th, had three 
more cows come in, which made my dairy full. 
My cows commence coming in, or calving, in 
March, and do not all come in until the middle 
of June, as was the case this year. My dairy 
was not full until the 20th of June. I do not 
rear all the calves, but generally save a few of 
the finest. This year I reared six. I keep swine 
to consume the buttermilk. 

I drew the milk from five cows for 50 days in 
succession, commencing with the 28th day of 
May, with the following result:—I made 248 
pounds of butter from five cows in 30 days. 
On the 11th day of June, I drew from five 
cows 187 pounds of milk, which made, when 
churned, eight and a half pounds of butter. I 
churn all the milk, and churn by horse power, 
and usually churn four one-and-a-half barrel 
churns at once. : 

On the 8th day of August last, I drew the 
milk from forty cows; in the morning, I got 508 
pounds, and in the evening, 519 pounds; in all, 
1,027 pounds of milk, which, when churned, 
made 39 pounds of butter. The morning’s mess 
made three pounds and fourteen ounces of butter, 
from 100 pounds of milk, and the evening’s 
mess made three pounds and ten ounces of butter 
from 100 pounds of milk. I find that the morn- 
ing’s mess of milk made four ounces niore butter 
than the evening’s did from 100 pounds of milk. 
I also find that the difference between the morn- 
ing’s and evening’s milk is not so great as it was 
for the last year, for the reason that the messes 
are more nearly equal. 

I find by churning the milk separate, that one 
of my best cows will make as much butter, as 
three of my poorest giving the same quantity of 
milk. June is a much better month for making 
butter than July or August, as I made one 
hundred and seven pounds more butter from 
thirty-seven cows in June, than I did from = 
in July. I find, also, that one hundred pou 
of milk drawn from my best cows, (that is, those 
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that give the richest milk,) will make one pound 
more butter than one hundred pounds drawn 
from the whole herd. There is more difference 
in quality than in quantity. For making butter, 
it will pay all dairymen well to look to the 
quality of milk their cows give. One cow well 
kept, is worth two cows poorly kept, for dairying. 
I am inclined to think that too many farmers 
overstock their farms, and consequently keep 
their pastures too short; as lands that are kept 
with a good coat of grass on them through the 
season stand a drought much better and produce 
pasture earlier the next season, and cows will do 
better on them, than on shorter feed. 

Quantity of Butter made—As I have said 
before, I commenced making butter about the 
Ist of April, and up to May 4th, made 512 
pounds; then commenced packing for the fall 
markets Made in May, 26 days, 747 pounds; 
in June, 30 days, made 1,186 pounds; in July, 
31 days, 1,079 pounds; in August, 31 days, 
1,016 pounds; and from September Ist, up to 
December 15th, three and a half months, 1,948 
pounds, which is about the close of the season 
for making butter. I sold my dairy this year to 
R. Clearwater, at 183 Washington street, New 
York, on the 30th day of November, for 23 
cents per pound, which amount was 5,030 
pounds; the spring butter, and butter that was 
sent to the different fairs, and the butter that 
was made after the dairy was taken off, amounted 
to 1,450 pounds, the whole averaging 23 cents 
per pound, amounting in cash to $1,492.24; that 
is, over and above family use—and our family 
will average over eight in number—and which 
finally makes an average of $37.30 per cow, 
including heifers. 

I sold my dairy last year to C. Adams & Co., 
at 224 Fulton street, New York, for 24 cents 
per pound. I am told by them that it went 
south and stood the climate well. 

JouHN Ho.Bert. 
Chemung, Dec. 25th, 1848. 





For Friends’ Review. 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


The remarks of the editor and a correspondent, 
some weeks since, on the use of tobacco, and the 
enormous amount of money sunk by its con- 
sumption, to say nothing of its other bad effects, 
have induced the inquiry whether the same ob- 
jection does not exist relative to the use of tea 
and coffee. I have no means at hand to ascer- 
tain the annual imports, and must therefore con- 
fine myself to a rough estimate, which perhaps 
some one may correct if it exceeds or falls below 
the actual amount. 

It is not unusual for single families to pay 
from twenty five to fifty dollars annually for tea 
alone. Every person, in its habitual and daily 
use, probably uses on an average four pounds a 
year. If one half of the ‘fifteen million free in- 
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habitants of the United States each consume this 

uantity, and the tea costs fifty cents per pound, 
then fifteen millions of dollars are annually ex- 
pended for the purchase of tea—in ten years 
amounting to one hundred and fifty millions, or 
more than four times the whole capital of the old 
United States Bank. 

Here the inquiry very naturally springs up, is 
not tea useful or necessary as an article of dict? 
Tea contains no nutriment—or the quantity is 
so small that it is never taken into account. Its 
stimulating qualities alone recommend it to daily 
use. Now, is any advantage derived from the 
habitual use of stimulants for persons in health? 
Physiologists must say, no; for although it may 
impart temporary strength and hilarity at one 
period, this strength is drawn from the common 
fund, and a corresponding loss at another period 
is inevitable—if not at another time of day, or at 
another time of year, then in the decline of life. 
Nutriment imparts real, stimulants fictitious 
strength. The former is the energy given to the 
horse by feeding with oats; the latter, the vigor 
imparted by a stroke of the lash, producing tem- 
porary activity, but supplying no real strength. 

But facts are better than argument, and I 
shall state only a few. The father of the writer, 
when more than fifty years of age, was afflicted 
with frequent and intense headaches. These 
were relieved by strong doses of tea and coffee. 
The debility produced by daily stimulants, and 
the disease from debility, called loudly for a 
repetition of the stimulant, to effect a temporary 
cure. But he was induced to discontinue wholly 
the use of these drinks, which he did gradually, 
by increasing the quantity of milk in admixture, 
until his beverage thus became warm milk. In 
a few weeks the severe attacks of “ sick headache” 
entirely passed away, or became extremely rare; 
his general health improved, and even his sight 
grew so much better that he was compelled to 
purchase. spectacles of greater focal length than 
those previously used. The use of milk had 
before invariably produced headache; now it be- 
came his daily beverage. 

An intimate acquaintance, who had also been 
subject to frequent attacks of “sick headache,” 
abstained wholly and suddenly. The withdrawal 
of the accustomed stimulant was followed by in- 
tense headache, which lasted some days; but not 
being of feeble resolution, he persevered. The 
result was improved health and entire freedom 
from headache for years afterwards. 

Another person, thirty years of age, possessing 
less energy of purpose, commenced a discontinu- 
ance. A severe pain over his eyes soon reminded 
him that he had removed a regular source of tempo- 
rary vigor; a strong decoction of tea consequently 
effected a temporary cure; and inclination and 
false reasoning combined, satisfied him that as it 
had removed his headache its daily use was 4 

sitive benefit. 

F ineee than a dozen instances have occurred 
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within the acquaintance of the writer, where 
habitual tea-drinkers have renounced its use. 
Nearly all were decidedly benefited, and none 
were made in the slightest degree worse, perma- 
nently, in health. e, advanced in years, re- 
marked that no effect was more striking than the 
lessened irritability of the mind. 

I have never known an instance of a person 
who was subject to regular attacks of that pecu- 
liarly distressing malady known as the sick head- 
ache, who was not in the habitual use of tea or 
coffee. One instance was however. mentioned to 
me some years ago, of a young woman in very 
feeble health, not a “‘tea-drinker,”’ who was se- 
verely afflicted in this way. ‘But does she 
never drink any coffee nor tea?” ‘Only once a 
day, and that is quite weak.” But weak as it 
was it did its office, until a total discontinuance 
was followed by a perfect cure. 

It can be hardly questioned, that, taking the 
community at large, the use of these drinks is a 
positive injury. There may be instances where 
young and vigorous constitutions are not sensibly 
affected, or where, from some peculiarity, little 
injury may be apparently produced for many 
years. There may also be instances when it may 
not be expedient for aged people, long in the 
habit, to relinquish its use. But it is greatly to 
be regretted that young persons should acquire a 
habit which is always expensive, and nearly 
always, sooner or later, visibly prejudicial to 
health ; undoubtedly, in the majority of instances, 
materially shortening life. And with this view, 
is it not worthy of the consideration of those more 
advaneed in years, whether the limited influence 
their example may afford, is not worth a strong 
effort to free themselves from the habit, inde- 
paceny of any consideration as to their own 

nefit ? 

Throwing entirely out of view the hundreds of 
millions of dollars which tea and coffee have cost 
the people at large, what is the amount annually 
expended by that comparatively minute portion, 
the Society of Friends? If the twenty thousand 
Friends’ families in America pay only ten dol- 
lars each, which is doubtless a low estimate, the 
amount is two hundred thousand dollars a year— 
sufficient, in four years, to endow in the most libe- 
ral manner an excellent boarding school in every 
Yearly Meeting, and amounting, every ten years, 
to the sum of one million dollars. J. 





For Friends’ Review. 


ORNITHOGALUM EMBELLATUM—COMMON STAR 
OF BETHLEHEM. 


_ We read in the Book of Kings, that during a 
siege of Samaria, in the time of the prophet 

the famine was so severe, that the fourth 
part of a cab, or about a pint, of dove’s dung was 
sold for five pieces of silver. To most readers 
this is probably unintelligible, as the article re- 
erred to does not appear suited for food, even in 


a time of famine. The following extract from 
Calleott’s Scripture Herbal, in which the article 
in question is mentioned, under the name at the 
head of this notice, may perhaps be interesting to 
some of our readers. The passage is borrowed 
from the London Friend. 

The bulbous root of the ornithogalum has at 
all times been used as an esculent vegetable, in 
Syria and the neighbouring countries. Dioscori- 
des says that it was sometimes dried, pulverised, 
and mixed with bread flour; and that it was also 
eaten both raw and roasted. He remarks further, 
that of thirty-six known species, one bearing a 
yellow flower yielded the most agreeable food. 
Laurentius, in his Essay on bulbous and tuberous 
Roots, says that in his time, the peasants of Italy 
and the neighbouring countries, often roasted the 
roots of the ornithogalum, and ate them like chest- 
nuts; or lightly boiled them, and peeled and 
used them as salad, with oil, vinegar and pepper. 
The plains and valleys about Samaria abound in 
this pretty flower; and the dearth of its roots, 
during the siege of the city by the Syrians under 
Benhadad, was a token of famine beyond endur- 
ance. Jehoram, the son of Ahab, was king of 
Israel when his capital was surrounded by the 
Syrian host. He was passing along upon the 
town wall, when a woman shrieked to him for 
help: ‘ And he said, if the Lord help thee not, 
whence shall [ help thee? what aileth thee ?”’ 
Then follows that tale of horror: the mothers had 
devoured their offspring for the famine! “ And 
it came to pass, when the king had heard the 
words of the woman, that he rent his clothes ; 
and he passed by upon the wall, and the people 
looked, and, behold, he had sackcloth within upon 
his flesh.” 

The ornithogalum grows wild in many coun- 
tries. There are several pretty varieties in Spain 
and Portugal, but scarcely more agreeable to the 
sight than our own English Star of Bethlehem. 





VIRGINIA. 


In a speech recently made in the Virginia Le- 
gislature, in favour of a bill to incorporate the 
Virginia Coal Company, Mr. Faulkner, of Berk- 
ley, stated that the coal fields of that State cover- 
ed 21,400 square miles out of the total area of 
64,000—an extent equal to that of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales combined! Cannel, 
or purely bituminous coal, abounds throughout 
the basin of the Kanhawha, and was so accessible 
that a single hand would dig with ease two hun- 
dred bushels per day. 

There is not a State in the Union, enjoying so 
many advantages of position, climate, soil, min- 
eral resources, water power, everything, in short, 
that may be reckoned necessary to the building 
up of a great prosperous Commonwealth, as Vir- 
ginia; yet every census puts her lower and lower 
in the scale as com with her sister States. 
Her once fertile fields are running to waste ; and 
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are overgrown with briers; her rich valleys are 
many of them suffered to remain in their native 
wildness ; the streams of her mountains, that would 
afford power enough to turn all the machinery in 
the world, leap in their courses, and glisten in the 
sun the same as they did three hundred years 
ago; the mines of iron and coal, that lie in such 
tempting proximity, and in inexhaustible richness, 
are unopened; her people grow poor and her 
statesmen are talking politics. Why does Vir- 
inia, once the seat of Empire, the mother of 
tes and Statesmen, present such a marked con- 
trast to the energetic, well directed enterprise and 
eat characterizing most of the other States? 
e is a slave-breeding State; and that fact tells 
the whole story.— Buffalo Express. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 11, 1849. 


In the 34th number of the present volume a 
brief notice was given of the appointment of our 
friend Thomas Wistar, Jr., as Commissioner, on 
behalf of the United States, to adjust and superin- 
tend the payment of forty thousand dollars, which 
the government was bound, by a treaty of last year, 
to pay to the mixed breed of the Menomonie Indi- 
ans in the neighbourhood of Green Bay. Mention 
was made, that in this delicate and responsible 
mission, he was to be accompanied by Alfred Cope 
of this city. We have now the pleasure of inform- 
ing our readers that our friends have been enabled 
to accomplish the service entrusted to them, to 
their own satisfaction, and, as they believe, with 
the entire approbation of the people fur whose be- 
nefit the labour was undertaken. 

As the Commissioner has not yet made his report 
to the Cabinet at Washington, any particular ac- 
count of the proceedings in the case would be pre- 
mature. It may, however, be mentioned, that it 
appears the President, a number of years ago, while 
holding the office of Colonel, was placed in com- 
mand of a post in the vicinity of Green Bay, and 
had an opportunity of observing the frauds fre- 
quently practiced on the natives; and when the 
treaty in question came before the cabinet, he 
opened the discussion by the remark, that he wished 
to have a Pennsylvania Quaker to superintend the 
payment. It was intended that the funds should 
be transferred to the neighbourhood of Green Bay, 
and there placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioner; but some difficulty presenting, he returned 
to New York, after the preliminary measures were 
taken, and having converted the whole sum into 
gold, which was deposited in two valises, he re- 
traced his course to Green Bay, by railroad and 
steamboat, where the money was distributed ac- 
cording to previous arrangement. 
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In the opening of the first council held with the 


Indians, our friends informed them who they were, 
and the object of their visit ; acquainted them with 
the friendly intercourse which the people called 
Quakers have long maintained with the natives ; 
expressed their desire to support the same amicable 
relations with them ; and earnestly advised them to 
abstain entirely from intoxicating drink while the 
business on hand was in progress. So clearly con. 
vinced were they of the propriety of this counsel, 
that notwithstanding the efforts of the traders, who 
were watching for their prey, the Indians remained 
perfectly sober throughout their protracted session, 


A curious circumstance, to which the local papers 


have given publicity, occurred, as our friends, after 
executing their mission, were on the point of set- 
ting out homeward. The steamer was expected to 
leave the harbour in a few minutes, when the 
sheriff accosted Thomas Wistar, and informed him 
that he was required to arrest him on a charge of 
having embezzled five hundred dollars of the public 
money. It was then evening, and they had been 
busily engaged during the day, yet they were under 
the necessity of spending nearly all the night in 
listening to the charge, and conducting the defence. 
As the Commissioner was the only one charged, 
Alfred Cope was a competent witness, and being 
intimately acquainted with every part of the pro- 
ceedings, he gave an unequivocal testimony that 
every dollar had been appropriated to the use of 
the Indians. 
charge? The government had made an appropria- 
tion for defraying the expense of carrying the 
treaty into effect; and the commissioner was at 
liberty to apply to his own use any part of that sum 
that remained after paying the actual cost ; and he 


What then was the foundation of the 


had managed to keep their expenditures considera- 
After the business 
was finished, some women with children applied to 
him, and asserted that they ought to have been in- 
cluded among the receivers of the public money. 
He had no means of ascertaining whether their 
claims were just or not ; but seeing they were very 
poor, he placed in the hands of three trustees, re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, five hundred dollars 
which he had saved out of the sum allowed for his 
own expenses, directing them to apply this dona- 
tion to the benefit of these poor people. It there- 
fore appeared, that so far from embezzling the pub- 
lic money, he had actually given to the Indians five 
hundred dollars which he was authorized to retain 
himself. We anticipate some interesting informa- 
tion respecting this visit, but must wait for it until 
the report shall be presented to the Cabinet at 
Washington. 





The observations respecting the use of tea and 
coffee, which were communicated by a valued cor- 
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respondent, contain some sentiments which seem 
to require a grain of allowance. The Editor of the 
Review cannot agree to place tea and coffee in the 
same category with tobacco. The latter is cer- 
tainly not merely an artificial luxury, but a very 
great nuisance, as now used, to those who are clear 
of it. It may be readily admitted, that if strict 
economy is consulted, the cost of tea and coffee is 
greatly beyond their value; and that they con- 
tribute very little to nourishment, whatever may be 
their effect upon health. It is, however, to be re. 
membered, that before these articles were intro- 
duced, wines of some kind were frequently, if not 
commonly, brought upon the breakfast table ; and 
that tea and coffee have had the honour of banish- 
ing intoxicating beverage from our morning and 
evening repasts. As a substitute for inebriating 
liquids, tea and coffee may be regarded as good 
things. If the temperance law has become suf- 
ficiently established to dispense with the substitute, 
we may go on to the exclusion of these also. The 
practice which many of our young people have 
adopted, of moistening their solid food with the 
beverage of nature, is certainly commendable ; and 
if found conducive to health and longevity, we may 
hope for its general adoption. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House on Mul- 


berry street, on the 2d inst., Joun J. Lyte to 
Anna Reeves, both of this city. 





Diep,—At her residence in this city, on Seventh 
day, the 4th inst., Mary R. CarPenter, a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and widow of 


the late William Carpenter, of Salem, N. J., in the 
T7ist year of her age. 


——, In this city, Eighth month 3d, 1849, Re- 
Becca Wess, Sr., in the 90th year of her age. This 
aged Friend had been for about forty two years the 
widow of John Webb, a valued minister of North 
Meeting, and was the survivor of those whose sig- 
natures (242 in number*) were appended in 1784 
to the Certificates granted to Rebecca Jones. She 
had outlived nearly all the companions of her 
a but was solaced and supported to the end of 

er race by her one unfailing Friend. Drawn by 
early conviction to the religious Society of Friend 
she was concerned that her descendants shoul 
adhere to it and its principles. We trust that it 
= be said she loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity, 
an she was earnest in declaring her faith that 
there is no other name given under Heaven 
whereby we can be saved.” During her declining 
health her humility and patience were sweet and 
instructive, and many precious expressions at vari- 
= tumes afford to her friends the consoling trust 

at she is now, through adorable mercy, gathered 
With the redeemed ones, “who have come out of 
Sy dhs cur ots having their robes made white 


the only cleansing process which Divine Reve- 
lation has made vom Ry to man. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 10th of Tenth month next. It is important that 
early application be made for thase who desire to 
enter the school at the time. No student is admit- 
ted for less than one year. Circulars, stating the 
terms and other information required by parents, 
may be had on application to Cuartes YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, No, 39 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia. 

7th mo, 25th. 





EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX. 1667. 


Concerning the worship of God. 


There was a worship at Jerusalem; and a 
worship at the mountain, where Jacob’s well 
was. 
Jacob went down into Egypt with his family, 
and he died in Egypt, and his sons carried him 
out of Egypt, and buried him in the land of 
Canaan, in his grand-father Abraham’s burying- 
place; and after several hundred years the chil- 
dren of Israel came out of Egypt into the land of 
Canaan, and there they built Jerusalem and the 
temple; and there was but one temple in the 
whole world commanded of God, and that was at 
Jerusalem. And before, in the days of Jacob, 
there was a worship set up at the mountain, near 
unto Samaria, where Jacob digged a well. There- 
fore when the woman of Samaria came out to 
fetch water at Jacob’s well, the woman reasoned 
with Christ about worship, and she said—Our 
fathers worshipped at this mountain, but others at 
Jerusalem: and Christ answered her again: The 
hour cometh, that neither at Jerusalem, nor at 
this mountain shall God be worshipped. 

There He denies the continuance of these two 
public places of worship; and when He had done 
that, He sets up another worship, for He said, 
God was a Spirit, and they that worshipped Him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth ; for the 
hour cometh, and now is, that God seeks such to 
worship Him. And this worship He set up, and 
preached up above sixteen hundred years since ; 


| many hundred years before Mass-book, Common- 
| Prayer book, Directory, or Church Faith were. 


And this was the public worship that Christ set 
up in the Spirit and in the Truth; for God is a 
Spirit, and such He sought to worship Him, as 
worshipped Him in spirit and truth. So all are 
to mind the worship that God seeks, and not the 
worship that men seek. And Christ said, that 
the temple should be thrown down, and the “ 

I 


of Jerusalem ; and the Jews scattered over a 


nations. And the apostle saith: “ He is not a 
Jew that is one outwardly, but he is a Jew that 
is one inwardly, in the spirit, and not of the 


| letter ; for the letter killeth, but the Spirit makes 


alive.’ What, cries the world, do you deny 
temple worship? Nay; we say every man and 
woman must come into the temple, if he worship 


TT God in the Spirit and Truth. For, do not you 


* See vol. 1, p. 818, of this Journal. 


know that your bodies are the temples of the 
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Holy Ghost, which is the Holy Spirit? And 
can any worship God, who is a Spirit, in the 
Truth, but they must come to the Spirit and the 
Truth of God in theirown hearts? Here we set 
up the public and temple worship, which Christ 
set up, which every man and woman in the world 
must come to, Truth in the inward parts, and the 
Spirit of God within them, and worship in the 
Spirit. 

And this is the public and universal worship ; 
and this brings every man and woman in the 
world to Truth, and the Spirit of God in their 
own hearts. And so this brings all to know their 
bodies to be the temples of the Holy Spirit, in 
which they worship, asthe Jew outwardly worship- 
ped in his outward temple. 

And they that offered in the Jews’ temple, 
were to wear the holy garments; so are you to 
do that are the true Christians, and are called a 
royal priesthood. What! are all true Christians 
priests? Yes. What! are women priests? Yes; 
women priests. And can men and women offer 
sacrifices without they wear the holy garments ? 
No. What are the holy garments men and 
women must wear? The fine linen; and they 
must go in white. What, is this the priest’s sur- 
_ ? Nay; the surplice got up when the fine 
inen, the righteousness of saints, and going in 
white, were lost. What is the fine linen and 
going in white, that this royal priesthood must 
wear, which are the royal garments? It is ths 
righteousness of Christ, which is the righteousnese 
of the saints; this is the royal garment of the 
royal priesthood, which every one must put on, 
men and women ; so every one put on your robes, 
put on your garments, the righteousness of Christ, 
as a cloak, that you may offer to the Lord an 
offering in righteousness. You that are sensible 
of the Lord’s mercies, offer to Him his praise, 
his glory and honour, his spiritual sacrifice in 
your temple, as the sweet odours, myrrh and 
frankincense. And when the Jews’ temple was 
cleansed, and the rubbish cast out of it, the glory 
of the Lord filled the temple. And when your 
temples are cleansed, and the rubbish cast out of 
your temples by your High-priest, Jesus Christ, 
who destroys the devil and his works, you will 
witness a renewing up into the image of God, 
into righteousness and holiness. So here you are 
a royal priesthood, offering up the spiritual sacri- 
fices. And was not the Jew outward, to have 
fire and lamps burn always in his temple? And 
are not the Jews in spirit always to have the 
Word, which is a fire in their temple, and- the 
Light of Christ? For doth not Christ say, have 
oil in your lamps? And were not their bodies 
that lamp? And was there not to be salt in the 
Jew’s temple, to season their sacrifices? And 
so, are not you to have always salt in yourselves 
(doth not Christ say so?) by which you may 
sayour and be seasoned, that all your sacrifices 
may be seasoned with salt? And so Christ ends 
all the types, figures, and shadows, and variable 


things that were given to man since the fall, ang 
held up by the law, which law of God they were 
not to add to, nor take from, and which stoog 
very nigh two thousand years. This law served 
till Christ came, and was good in its place, and 
was added because of transgression; but Christ 
is come, who was the end of the law for righteous. 
ness’ sake, to every one that believes; and in 
Christ is no shadow, variableness, nor turning: 
for He was before shadows were, glorified with 
the Father before the world began; the First 
and the Last, the Beginning and Ending, the 
Top and Corner Stone, the chief Master Builder, 
the Elect and Precious One, whom all the build- 
ers in all ages rejected, that were of men, and by 
men, and from men; whom the heirs of the world 
cast. out, and could not abide that He should 
reign, whose right it is. But Christ is King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, above all principalities, 
powers, and thrones is He ascended; He opens 
and no man shuts, and shuts and no man opens ; 
so Him that opens to you by his light, who filleth 
your lamps with oil of gladness, none can shut 
out from you. 





From the Boston Chronotype. 
STORY OF ELLEN CRAFTS. 


In a city about nine hundred miles south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, Ellen Crafts was held 
as aslave. Because we find her in this degrad- 
ing condition, let it not be understood that she is 
anegro. Ellen Crafts, though a slave, is white; 
or, rather to be strictly correct, a brunette. She 
is now about nineteen or twenty years of age, and 
will readily pass in any circle as a dark-coloured 
white girl. Girls dark as Ellen, are as often met 
with, as those of fairer skins. Firmness, intelli- 
gence and perseverance are distinctly and impres- 
sively marked upon her countenance. Her hair 
is long, straight, and dark-colored, nose promi- 
nent, eyes dark, large and expressive. We are 
thus particular, to show her connection with the 
Anglo-Saxon, and to show how little there is, of 
any feature, by which the enslaved race is so 
readily recognized. 

In the city from which Ellen fled, she acted 
as body servant or slave to another young woman, 
possibly her sister—for our knowledge of the 
“patriarchal institution” leads readily and na- 
turally to that inference. 

While in this situation she married. The 
union contracted by Ellen proved to be a happy 
one. The husband, William, has proved himself 
to be every way worthy of her. By his industry, 
and by turning night into day, he contrived to 
procure enough money to purchase a portion of 
his time from the man who claimed him. It cost 
William all he had, but it procured him privi- 
leges which enabled him, by assiduous applica- 
tion, to lay by another store—a larger portion © 
which, the lion’s share, went to swell the master $ 
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ill-gotten gains,—for new and dear-bought privi- 


ey dint of saving and starving, William con- 
trived to accumulate for himself and wife enough 
to for each many little comforts and 
privileges. They were thus enabled to ameliorate 
their condition, and were, for a time, happy. 
Though not permitted to see each other oftener 
than once a week, they had many secret meetings. 

Thoughts of their condition, their hard lot, 
mingled with unavailing regrets, without doubt, 
were the principal ones exchanged between them. 
But this condition they were constrained to en- 
dure, almost joyfully, in view of the greater de- 

ivation and sufferings of their fellow slaves. 

Privileges like these, however, were destined 
to bear their rich harvest. Thoughts of liberty 
are never long absent from a slave or prisoner. 
Hope beckons forever, even through sorest ills. 
This was the t subject between Ellen and 
William. In the long, lone hours of the night, 
that were but ushering in, to them, another day 
of bondage, the Spirit of Liberty visited them. 

It is quite certain that they could have escaped 
from the city in which they were. But whither 
could they flee? Without a place, without means 
of support, hunted by every slave-catcher, “like 
the partridge upon the mountains,” surrounded 
by enemies, their capture was certain ; and stripes, 
separation, accumulated woes, would be their lot. 

These considerations filled their hearts with 
sadness. But Liberty, ever bright and fair, bade 
them hope on. For many weeks they thought 
over every plan of escape which promised success, 
but could find none. 

They had heard vaguely of the Abolitionists of 
the North; but they had been represented to 
them as monsters more to be dreaded than the 
slave-driver himself, and their hopes led them not 
that way. Still they would inquire concerning 
them, and one day sufficient was learned to deter- 
mine their course. They would flee to the Abo- 
litionists. 

Their Star in the East had indeed arisen, but 
how could they follow its glorious path? The 
nearest city to them was Philadelphia, a distance 
of 1,000 miles, a weary way for fugitives from 
slavery. But the determination once formed, 
every obstacle was to be overcome. Accordingly 
their sleeping and waking thoughts were given to 

d out the way to the spot where Liberty dwelt. 
oun first —— - nin was to secure 

€ necessary or the proposed flight. B 
double toil, by a more than miserly mili 
sufficient sum was ired. They were, for 
slaves, really rich; now freedom or death, 
rather than slavery, was their joint language. 
The plan adopted, displays a degree of ingenuity 
which could not have been acquired he the 
ordinary cireumstances of life. Solitary confine- 
ment, and a life of perpetual bondage, are the only 
incentives which bring out all the latent ingenuity 
of the man. The oughts of the captive are 


upon one point. The whole energy and strength 
of his mind are directed to one aim. Let such 
an one see but the slightest probability of success, 
though it be but the faintest glimmer, and that 
faith secures the boon. 


It was decided that Ellen should personate an 


‘invalid young man, and that William should 


represent the servant. The plan proposed in- 
volved a large expenditure, since young men who 
travel with their servants are supposed to be rich. 
But it secured this t, this abounding advan- 
tage.—By this disguise they could take the public 
highway, and the most rapid conveyances. Be- 
side the very boldness, the originality of the plan 
was designed to be their greatest safeguard, for 
who would look for a fugitive from slavery under 
the hat of a pale-faced, sickly youth, pursuing 
his way North, in quest of health, attended by a 
serving man. 

So far the plan. Its execution was now the 
great point. Could a disguise, impenetrable to 
the slave-catchers, whose scent is like the blood- 
hound’s, and with the blood-hound, be procured? 
Over this vital question Ellen and William pon- 
dered day and night with palpitating hearts. But 
that genius which gave the bold scheme birth, 
was yet fertile in resources. The first idea was a 
prestige of its full accomplishment. 


There was no point, however minute, in the 
habiliments of a young man, that was not studied 
with as much care as ever Newton or Herschel 
studied the heavens. This was necessary, for a 
young woman who first attempts the apparel of 
a boy is sure to be discovered at the first glance, 
by an accurate observer. Hence Ellen practiced 
nightly in her new garb until she had become 
thoroughly trained. 


But to the dress itself. A slave cannot pur- 
chase a suit unquestioned, ag another person may. 
Therefore extreme caution became necessary, else 
the cherished scheme of months would have been 
discovered and overthrown. Then they must die, 
for ‘‘if hope be dead, why seek to live.” 


William was the purchaser. At various places, 
and different times, under numerous pretexts he 
bought the required articles. The hat was a 
very high bell-crowned, or.as he stated it, “a 
double-story hat.” Next he bought a sack, 
which, on being put on, proved “a world too 
wide,” but Ellen thought that was no objection, 
as “sacks never fit!” The vest proved to be a 
very long one, reaching below the hips, but 
fashionably cut; and as it was “all the go,” was 
adopted without demur, especially as the sack 
could be buttoned over and hide the disproportion 
of its size. Then the pantaloons were of most 
liberal dimensions, and bvots, more easily ob- 
tained, completed this part of the wardrobe. A 
pair of green were procured for the pur- 
pose of making Ellen look older, for, when fitted 
out in her new rig, she looked exceedingly 


young, beside, her features might be recognized 
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by any person whom they might meet, that knew 
em, while upon their journey. 

These preparations having been made, a day 
was appointed for their flight. That day, so 
fraught with all their wildest hopes, arrived. 
Nothing had been omitted. Two trunks were 
obtained, sufficiently ponderous for the baggage 
of a young man on his travels. Nothing had been 
forgotten. As it became necessary to register 
names at hotels and sign a certificate for the slave, 
“the servant who accompanied young master,” a 
bandage and a sling for Ellen’s right arm was 
thought of; why? She could not read nor write. 
As impertinent travellers might sean the young 
man’s face too closely, a convenient swelling, 
which ap poulticing, enveloped her cheeks. 
As voluble and inquisitive persons might be too 
particular in their inquiries, sickness, fatigue of 
travelling and the swelling would be a sufficient 
excuse against rudeness for not answering. 

Thus equipped, William, having nerved his 
courage up, went boldly to the ticket office and 
purchased a “through ticket” for “young mas- 
ter” and myself to “filadelfy.”” No questions 
were asked and the tickets were obtained. 

Next morning the fearful and dangerous pas- 
sage was commenced. At the depot Ellen was 
not recognized. So complete was her disguise, a 
oe there, one of her early suitors, addressed 

er as “young master.” She kindly bestowed 
upon him a small trifle to encourage him in po- 
liteness. 

Along the road, at the various stopping-places, 
the “sickly youth” received the blessings of 
many for his liberality in rewarding any slight 
service. Their custom was to put up at the first 
hotels. 

They passed through many perils and hair- 
breadth escapes, but not once did Ellen’s courage 
fail, or her inimitable and unapproachable en- 
durance and perseverance give way, during all 
their journey through the Slave States. After 
the cars left Baltimore for Philadelphia, William, 
wearied with anxiety and watching, laid himself 
down to sleep in the “Jim Crow car,” where he 
invariably rode, for a slave could not presume to 
ride with his master. It was his invariable prac- 
tice to run nervously back at every stopping- 
place to see that ‘‘ young master was safe.” For 
this affectionate attention he received the appro-, 
bation of many passengers, and was rewarded 
with several presents. And from Washington to 
Baltimore, his devotedness to his master’s health 
was pointed out to several Northern gentlemen as 
an evidence of the close bonds of affection sub- 
sisting between master and slave. 

We left William sleeping in the “Jim Crow 
car.’ At Havre de Grace, where the Ferry is 
crossed, William remained sleeping. Ellen was 
called upon with other passengers to change cars. 
But, where was her husband? Her courage 
began to fail and despair to seize upon her. She 
dreaded the worst, a woeful disappointment, so 


near the 
comfo 


of their desires. She could not by 
until the master relieved her, 
by rudely waking the “black rascal” who sg 
neglected his master. We will not attempt to 
describe Ellen’s feelings when she was relieved 
from her fears. 

They arrived in Philadelphia on Sabbath morn. 
ing, a day of rest to them, from all their toils and 
sufferings ! Whatan appropriate ending for such 
a journey. It was commenced on Wednesday, 
and they consequently travelled one thousand 
miles in four days and a half, through the ene. 
my’s country. An escape as difficult,—and to 
them far more glorious—than Bonaparte’s jour. 
ney from Egypt through a coast and sea studded 
with the British fleet. 





Notice of Aurrep Ricnarpson, of Sunderland, 
England, who died at the age of seventeen, 


This dear young man was endowed with a very 
amiable and affectionate disposition, which en- 
deared him to a numerous cirele of relations and 
friends. Having been affected by a severe attack 
of influenza, consumptive symptoms became ap- 
parent in the spring of 1847. Late in the 
autumn of that year, his medical attendant ad- 
vised his removal, for a time, to the mild climate 
of Madeira, in the hope that, under its influence, 
the progress of the disease might be arrested, and 
that he might thus be ultimately restored to 
health. 

Previous to his sailing from Southampton, in 
addressing his beloved parents, under date 16th 
of 1st month, he writes :—“ Being now about to 
be [further] separated from you, I can assure you 
that at times I feel much; and, although I was 
enabled to part with you at Sunderland without 
much outward expression of gel, (which was, I 
think, for the best,) yet I did not less feel—and 
keenly too—the separation: for, although it 1s 
pleasant to mind and body to travel and see new 
things, yet the heart keenly feels the separation 
from those we tenderly love. It is a comfort to 
believe that we are in our right place, which 1s 
quite my feeling; and, I trust, what trouble 1s 
permitted to fall upon me, may tend to my sp 
ritual growth.” From Madeira his letters were 
very short, from his inability to write much, in 
consequence of increased indisposition ; but, from 
brief remarks, he ap to be very thoughtful. 
He was much affected by the decease of Cuthbert 
Wigham, who went out to Madeira with him. 
He was instructed and encouraged by observing 
the peaceful and resigned state of mind which 
was the happy experience of this dear young mat; 
frequently, during his illness, he spoke of him 
with much affection, — that he also might 
become prepared for the final change. 

After his return home, in the 5th month, 
although generally able to appear cheerful, yet, 
at times, he passed through much conflict, say!ng; 
“Qh that I had prepared, in time of health, for 
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settle hismind on anything that was good, saying, 
« Had I sought to do so in health, I think I 
should not now be thus tried.” At another time, 
after an evening of much conflict, he was favoured 
to experience consolation, saying, “ I feel that my 
Saviour loves me; how merciful! How t is 


the mercy of God! how unworthy am I! It is 


all of merey; Jesus is sweet! Jesus is kind |” 
The following day, being First-day, he said, “I 
do not now wish to live to be a man, lest I should 
live to offend my Maker.”’ For several days he 
continued to experience much sweet consolation. 

One day, his mother, observing him weeping, 
inquired, what troubled him? He replied, “I 
feel so much at leaving you all ; and, then, I know 
my poor father will fret.” His mother remarked, 
that she hoped he would be made willing to leave 


us; on which he said, “ Yes, if I were sure of 


going to heaven ; I want a fuller assurance ; I am 
80 afraid the happy feelings I had a few days ago 
are all a delusion of the enemy to keep my mind 
easy.” His mother replied, “The wicked one 
could not create such feelings as he had experi- 
enced, and that, as he endeavoured to keep 
watchful, the Saviour would come again to com- 
fort him.” At another time, he observed, “I 
always had a high veneration for religion, and for 
Friends’ principles; and yet, for all that, days, 
weeks, months, and years rolled over, and I was 
forgetful of my Maker! How awful would it 
have been, had I then been snatched away! I 
was happy at my work, and happy in my amuse- 
ments, which were innocent. I now feel thankful 
to the Almighty, that I was preserved from form- 
ing bad associates, or being led away by them, 
for I have, accidentally, been thrown in the way 
of such.” 

One day, speaking of the difficulties he had had 
to encounter in his travels and during the voyage, 
he thus finished the conversation :—‘ When I 
was far away from you I had many trials, but 
this sustained m at ‘Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth ;’ and I feel thankful, I had not 
one repining thought, and was resigned to the 
Lord’s dealings with me, and was willing to return 
home ill, or in health, as He might see meet.” 

On the last First-day of his life, he appeared to 
be enduring great conflict of mind, and said, “I 
fear I have been unwatchful ; Satan has drawn me 
aside ; he is cruel!” He then wished all the 
members of the family to sit around his bed. To 
his eldest brother and sister, he said, “ Prepare 
mm time of health. I have a little hope of bein 
saved; had I been taken off suddenly, I shoul 
have been lost! Oh! do it in time of health— 
do it in time of health : try to live so that we may 
meet again. I have a little hope: you know I 
love you dearly.” On Second-day morning, he 
said, he “ felt relieved that he had been enabled 
to speak to his brother and sister ; he felt so much 
for them all, leaving them in a world of tempta- 
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the hour of death! I have been so forgetful of 
my Maker !” He often lamented his inability to 


acceptance at the last!” 





quietly fell asleep 
ing, the 15th of 6th, month, 1848. 
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tion.” On the following day, he was heavily 
afflicted, his cough being very severe ; conflict of 
mind also appeared to be his portion, under which 
he said, “The little hope I had on First-day seems 
now almost gone.” The Saviour’s presence 
seemed to be withdrawn. and he was in anguish 
of soul: he lay for some time, repeating, in a 
plaintive tone— 
“ Return, O holy Dove,—return, 
Sweet Messenger of rest ; 


I hate the sins that made Thee mourn, 
And drove Thee from my breast.” 


Shortly afterwards, he said, “ Oh, that I may 
, 


have one gleam of hope before I sleep this night! 


and, after a pause, he continued, “I think | can 


now pray :—Holy Father! grant me an evidence 
of acceptance with Thee: and, Oh! forgive the 


trespasses of this day, for thy dear Son’s sake!’ 
A few minutes afterwards, he said, “I feel con- 
soled: Oh, Father! enable me to return Thee 
thanks for this favour; it is proper thanksgiving 
should arise.” 

On Fourth-day morning, he said to his father, 
‘“‘T am so thankful for this feeling of peace ; Jesus 
is kind.”” To his mothzr, he said, “It is sweet 
to think of heaven—to meet to part no more; 
‘We know not what to pray for as we ought,’ ”’ 
Through the whole of the day, sweet peace was 
the covering of his mind. . In the evening, this 
precious child was seized with acute pain in the 


chest, and, for some minutes appeared to be in 


the agonies of death, scarcely able to articulate, 
yet crying out in anguish, “ Lord, have mercy ! 
Lord, spare me this night! Mother, 1 have no 
His mother replied, 
“Simply hang on Jesus, and I have not the 
shadow of a doubt of thy acceptance.” Soon 


afterwards, he said, with sweet serenity, “Thy 


will, O Lord, be done ;” and, after a few minutes, 
he added, “God is merciful! I now feel an 
humble confidence of final acceptance, through 
the atoning blood of the ever blessed Jesus. 
Heaven is a blessed place; no more pain—no 
more sickness—no more sorrow !” 

On his uncle, aunt, and cousins coming into 
the room, he kissed them all, and said he was 
“going to heaven.” He then turned to his 
father, and said, “I can now freely give you all 
up.” He wished to see the servants, shook 
hands with them, and bid them farewell; after 
which he revived a little, and said, ‘ Perhaps it 
is the Lord’s will I should remain with you a 
little longer; if I do, I hope I shall be as willing 
to go then, as I am now.” He became gradually 
weaker, though quite sensible to the last, and 
in Jesus, on Fifth-day morn- 





STATISTICS OF HUNGARY. 


Hungary is divided into 5 circles or provinces, 
57 counties. Its principal rivers are 
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the White Doresch, the Izarnos, the Theyss, the 
Waag, and the Ternes. 

It contains 56 large towns, 751 market towns, 
11,707 villages, 1,807,172 houses, 2,885,500 
families, 5,917,202 males, 6,179,000 females. 
Total population, 12,096,202. Of these, 5,500,000 
are Roman Catholics, and about 2,000,000 of the 
Greek Church, about 1,000,000 Lutherans, 
2,000,000 Calvanists, 250,000 Jews; and its 
regular army before the war 56,000 men. There 
are about 15,000,000 acres of arable land, Ameri- 
can measure, 1,330,000 in vineyards, 4,800,000 in 
gardens, 4,850,000 in pastures, about 15,000,000 
acres of woodland: 4,500,000 head of horned 
cattle, 650,000 horses, and 8,000,000 sheep. 

Buda, the capital, stands on the right bank of 
the Danube, and has 25,000 inhabitants. It was 
once the residence of the kings of Hungary, when 
it was taken by the Turks. For 160 years it. was 
contested between them and the Christians, and 
was finally surrendered to the latter in 1686. 
In 1810, 600 houses were destroyed by fire, but 
they have been replaced by improved buildings. 
Immediately opposite Buda, on the east side of 
the Danube is Pesth, or Presburg, which is the 
largest city in Hungary. It is well built, con- 
taining many elegant public buildings, and man- 
sions of the Hungarian nobility. Its University 
is one of the most richly endowed on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and this city of Pesth contains 
about 60,000 inhabitants ; it is about 130 miles 
east south east of Vienna. 

Throughout Hungary the Sclavonian popula- 
tion are the most numerous. The Magyars, or 
Majjars—the original Hungarians—though gene- 
rally illiterate, are a spirited and intelligent race, 
fond of active employment and a military life. 
In 1837, there were in Hungary not less than 
259,618 privileged noblemen. The number 
since that time has considerably increased ; but 
they are, by a recent law of the Republic, placed 
on an equality with other citizens. No slaves of 
any kind are held. 





From the New Haven Palladium. 


IS THERE ANY CONNECTION BETWEEN THE 
ELECTRICAL STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHOLERA ? 


The papers have recently given wide circula. 
tion to several articles, partly of foreign and part- 
ly of domestic origin, tracing new and singular 
conditions of atmospheric electricity, and implying 
an unusual and mysterious connection between 
those conditions and the cholera. One finds that 
sealing wax, when subjected to friction on woolen 
cloth, no longer affords the usual indications of 
electrical excitement by attracting light bodies; 
another, observing that his electrical machine 
gives shorter sparks than common, infers that the 
ordinary supply of the electrical fluid is with- 
drawn from the atmosphere; at one place where 


nearly ceased, while at another, where it 
more violently, they are frequent and severe, 

Having, from the nature of my pursuits, been 
somewhat conversant with the phenomena of 
electricity, I have been very frequently interro. 
gated as to my opinion on these points, and | 
have thought I might render some little service 
to those whine curiosity is excited on this sub. 
ject, by offering a few suggestions; or at least, 
that I might be the means of a still greater bene. 
fit, should I be so fortunate, by opening the dis. 
cussions, as to elicit the opinions of men of 
science, who are more capable than mysclf of 
enlightening the public. 

On a close examination of the facts, I think jt 
will be found that the atmospheric changes in 
question, are all such as are known to result from 
variations of heat and moisture, and that the ap. 
parent connection between electricity and cholera, 
consists in this—that certain causes which change 
the electrical state of the atmosphere, tend also to 
increase or diminish the ravages of the cholera. 
Let us then inquire, first, what causes change the 
electrical state of the atmosphere ; and secon(ly, 
whether these causes have any tendency to ag- 
gravate or to allay the violence of the malady in 
question. 

The relations of the atmosphere to electricity, 
are controlled chiefly by the combined agencies 
of heat and moisture. It is when air is both hot 
and damp, that thunderstorms usually occur. 
Every one has observed, that just before a 
thunderstorm, a cup or tumbler of cold water 
becomes covered with dew, which is sometimes 
so copious as to run down in streamlets. ‘This 
shows that the “dew-point” is very high; that 
the air is so nearly saturated with watery vapour, 
as to require cooling only a few degrees in order 
to condense that vapour into water. If the air, 
when in such a state, becomes suddenly cooled by 
the influx of colder air, or by any other means, 
the condensed vapour descends in rain, attended, 
when the process is sudden, and the quantity of 
rain is considerable, by a copious evolution of 
electricity, with thunder and lightning. Favour- 
able as such a state of the air is to the production 
of thunderstorms, it is nevertheless peculiarly 
unfavourable to the action of the electric machine 
and other kinds of apparatus used for producing 
electricity artificially. These work well only 
when the external air is dry, for it is then only 
that the electricity can be accumulated so as to 
discharge itself in long sparks, or to exhibit with 
energy electrical attractions and repulsions. 

But the hot and humid air which generates 
thunderstorms, and which, at the same time 1m- 
pairs the action of electrical reception, is also re- 
markable for promoting chemical changes i 
bodies, especially in animal substances. In such 
a state of the air, meat becomes rapidly putres- 
cent, bread sours, butter grows rancid, milk 
coagulates, and sweet-meats ferment and become 


cholera prevails, thunder storms appear to have ' acid. Such air also is sultry and oppressive 
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our sensations. Being already nearly or quite 


saturated with moisture, it is peculiarly unfavour- 
able to the process of insensible perspiration, and 
we lose the cooling evaporation from the surface 
of the body, which, when the air is dry as well 
as hot, tends exceedingly to refresh and exhilarate 
us, but when the air is hot and humid, the moist- 
ure, instead of going off in vapour, collects on the 
surface of the system, and produces languor and 
other oppressive sensations. A dry air of 90° is 
less oppressive than a humid air of 80°; and 
hence it is that we often find the temperature of 
the evening and night more intolerable than that 
of the day, although the thermometer is ten or 
fifteen degrees lower, the increased humidity of 
the air more than balancing the diminished in- 
tensity of the heat. 

If we duly weigh these familiar facts, we shall 
readily perceive that the same state of the atmos- 
phere which precedes and attends thunderstorms, 
and which impairs the action of electrical appara- 
tus, has a tendency to aggravate malignant 
diseases ; and if at any place where the pestilence 
is prevailing, there is an unusual absence of 
thunder and lightning, we may devoutly regard 
it as ordered in mercy to repress the march of 
the destroyer. Thunderstorms do indeed some- 
times appear to “ purify the air,” but this is not 
owing to any direct agency of the electricity, but 
to the fact that, in such cases, the colder wind 
which, by its mingling with the hotter air that 
preceded the storm, generated the storm itself, 
prevails after the rainis over. But while thunder- 
showers, preceded and attended as they are by a 
sultry humid air, have a tendency to aggravate 
pestilential diseases, a full and copious supply of 
rain, especially when attended by a reduction of 
temperature, has a tendency to arrest, or at least 
to lessen their ravages; for such an atmosphere 
does not promote but represses those chemical 
decompositions, which accompany a slight shower 
attended by thunder and oe Some regard 
to this principle, may usefully be had in sprinkling 
the floor or the streets with water in a hot day. 
When a floor is perfectly clean, we may find it 
promotes our comfort to sprinkle it, since the 
conversion of the water into vapour changes a 
portion of the sensible into latent heat, and cools 
the apartment ; but if the floor is soiled or dusty, 
then, in a hot day, the rapid evaporation of the 
water carries up with it an offensive and noxious 
effluvium. A similar contamination of the air 
results from a slight sprinkling of the streets in 
hot weather, especially if they are in a filthy con- 
dition, since water is no sooner applied to such 
substances, than they begin to ferment and gene- 
rate noxious effluvia, while, when perfectly dry, 
they would have remained inert and harmless. 
When, however, either the floor or the street is 
drenched with water, the offensive matter is held 
= — and only pure watery vapour is 
exhaled. 


To conclude, we may remark, that ever since 
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the grand discovery by Dr. Franklin of the 
identity between electricity and lightning, and 
the subsequent development of this mysterious 
agent in many of the processes of nature and art, 
there has existed a tendency to ascribe to its 
agency every phenomenon not otherwise ac- 
counted for; and I cannot but regard the hasty 
conclusions which, from a single, or at most a 
few, experiments or observations, have ascribed 
the production of the cholera, to variations in the 
electrical state of the atmosphere, as savoring of 
the same spirit, and as exemplifying one of the 
leading errors against which the philosophy of 
Lord Bacon was directed. 

DENISON OLMSTEAD. 


One of the most thorough students of nature 
and the elements, especially of the winds, in this 
city or land, expressed to us in conversation the 
other day, the same general sentiments as above, 
only in stronger terms. He said the electrical 
phenomena noticed by Dr. Audrand and others, 
proved oral as to the relative quantity of 
electricity in the atmosphere,—but only as to its 
facility of manifestation, which was regulated 
chiefly by the combined influence of heat and 
moisture. 





THE BRITISH EAST INDIA OVERLAND MAIL. 


A writer in the Newark Daily Advertiser thus 
lays down the route of the Overland Mail the 
British keep established between Europe and 
their possessions in the East : 

‘A steamship leaves Southampton about the 
19th of every month, passes through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean to Alexan- 
dria, stopping a few hours each at Gibraltar and 
Malia, and making the voyage in about twenty 
days. From Alexandria, the traveller takes a 
small high pressure steamer fifty miles through 
the Mahmondye canal, which connects that city 
with Atfeh, a navigable point on the Nile—and 
thence up to Cairo, 120 miles farther. From 
Cairo vans are taken to Suez across the Desert, 
completing the whole journey from Alexandria 
in 72 hours. The distance being 86 miles, there 
are seven station houses for refreshments pro- 
vided on the road. Near by Suez the steamer 
is ready every month for the regular passengers, 
and takes them immediately down the Red Sea, 
through the Straits of Babel-mandel, to their 
respective ports, stopping for coal at Aden, a 
British possession in southwest Arabia. The 
Bombay steamers sail directly for that port, 
making the whole voyage in less than forty days 
from England. ose carrying the mail to 
Calcutta and Hong Kong stop at Point de Galle, 
(pronounced de Gaul,) where they meet steamers 
of another line to these points, to whom the 
passengers and mails are transferred. It then 
returns to Suez. The one bound to Hong Kong 

s through the Straits of Malacca, stopping at 

ingapore. Seventy-five days are all that is 
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required to carry the mail from New York to 
Canton, though, as this communication up the 
China coast is very irregular and uncertain, 
letters for us at Ningpo will be often long 
detained. The mail for Hong Kong reaches 
that port about the 20th, and the return mail 
leaves on the last of every month. Letters to 
the United States cost about six shillings the 
half ounce.” 





1 KINGS, CHAP. III. 6, 9. 


If Solomon for wisdom prayed, 

The Lord before had made him wise ; 
Else he another choice had made, 

And asked for what the worldlings prize. 


Thus He invites His people still : 
He first instructs them how to choose, 
Then bids them ask whate’er they will, 
Assured that He will not refuse. 


Our wishes would our ruin prove, 
Could we our wretched choice obtain, 
Before we feel the Saviour’s love 
Kindle our love to him again. 


But, when our hearts perceive his worth, 
Desires, till then unknown, take place; 
Our spirits cleave no more to earth, 
But pant for holiness and grace. 


And dost Thou say, “ Ask what thou wilt ?”— 
Lord I would seize the golden hour,— 

I pray to be released from guilt,— 
And freed from sin and Satan’s power. 


More of Thy presence, Lord, impart,— 
More of Thypimage let me bear : 

Erect Thy throne within my heart, 
And reign without a rival there. 


Give me to read my pardon sealed, 

And from Thy joy to draw my strength; 
To have Thy boundless love revealed 

In all its height, and breadth, and length. 


Grant these requests,—I ask no more, 
But to Thy care the rest resign,— 
Sick, or in health, or rich or poor, 
All shall be well if Thou art mine.—Newron. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore—By the steamer Cambria, we have 
Liverpool dates to the 2Ist ult. The cholera con- 
tinues to increase in many parts of England. The 
deaths in London from this disease during the last 
week were 339, A riot took place in Down County, 
Ireland, on the 12th, growing out of the old Protes- 
tant and Catholic feud of that region. A procession 
of Orangemen, or Protestants, was itnched by a 
band of Ribbon-men, or Catholics, and a number are 
said to have been killed in the conflict. The 
potato disease does not appear to prevail to any 

t extent, and strong hopes are entertained that 
it will not be very destructive. 

The French elections have resulted generally in 
favor of the government party, but the number of 
votes is said to be much smaller than usual. The 
late President of the Roman Constituent Assembly, 
who isa son of Lucien Bonaparte, and cousin to the 
French President, has been arrested in France,— 
for what reason does not appear. 

The French army continues to hold possession of 
Rome. The authorities are er Caprens in 
undoing what had been done by Republican 





rulers. The Roman soldiery have generally dis. 
banded, refusing to serve with the French, or unde; 
the Pope. Garibaldi is reported to be at Ciy 
Castellan, in the mountains north of Rome. 

The Republican movement in Baden appears {, 
be put down, except that the fortress of Rastadt ha< 
not been taken. : 

An armistice has been concluded between Dep. 
mark and Prussia. 

It appears now to be established that the Rus. 
sians in Hungary have taken Debreczin, and tha; 
their main body has occupied Pesth and Buda. 
The main Hungarian army at Comorn is therefore 
between two hostile forces. 

Richard O'Gorman, Jr., one of the most promi. 
nent Irish agitators, recently arrived in New York. 
He esca a from Ireland in disguise, after the 
failure of the insurrection, and went to Constanti. 
nople. From that city he went to France, and 
thence sailed for America. 
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Cuotera.—St. Louis, 30th ult. 40 interments, 15 
cholera ; 31st, 14 interments, 3 cholera. The epi- 
demic having almost disappeared, the daily reports 
have been discontinued. Cincinnati, Ist inst., 21 
interments, 5 cholera; 2nd, 30 interments, 13 
cholera ; 3rd, 26 interments, 10 cholera; 4th, 34 
interments, 11 cholera; 6th, 29 interments, 6 
cholera. Buffalo, for 48 hours ending at noon on 
4th inst , 110 cases, 33 deaths. Albany for same 
period, 31 cases, 10 deaths. Boston, same period, 
30 deaths ; for week ending 4th inst, 52 cholera 
interments. Montreal, for 24 hours previous to 4th, 
20 interments, 10 cholera. Quebec, 1st, 30 cholera 
interments. From the 4th to the 27th ult., 522 
deaths by cholera were reported. Toronto, from 
the first appearance of the disease, to the 27th ult. 
105 deaths. In Sandusky, Ohio, the disease has 
been very destructive. On the 27th, 14 inter 
ments were reported; 28th, 31 deaths; 29th, 37 
deaths. The population of this town, is we believe, 
about 4000, and of these it is asserted that at least 
2000 have left the place. Physicians from Cleave- 
land and Cincinnati, have gone to the relief of the 
sick. Toledo and Oxford, Ohio, are said to be suf- 
fering severely with the disease; also Alamo and 
Covington, in eectemmien County, Indiana. New 
York, Ist inst., 170 cases, 60 deaths; 2d, 159 cases, 
67 deaths, 4th, 142 cases, 58 deaths; 5th, 64 
cases, 32 deaths ; 6th, 97 cases, 45 deaths. Brook- 
Iyn, 3d, 36 cases, 10 deaths; 4th, 30 cases, 1? 

eaths. Philadelphia, 1st, 19 cases, 4 deaths ; 24, 
19 cases, 3 deaths; 3d, 23 cases, 8 deaths; 4th, 19 
cases,7 deaths; 5th, 13 cases, 2 deaths; 6th, 
24 cases, 3 deaths; 7th, 24 cases, 2 deaths. 
For the week ending 4th inst., 360 interments; 
cholera asphyxia 95, do. infantum 54, dysentery 40. 
Adults 171, children 189. For the week ending, 
14th ult., there were 458 interments; cholera a* 
phyxia 179 ; and for the week ending 21st ult., 50° 
interments; cholera asphyxia 195, cholera infantum 
68, dysentery 28. Until last week the weekly 
terments of adults bad exceeded those of children 
since the 23d of Sixth month. 


The coinage at the U.S. Mint at Philadelphia, 
from First month Ist to Sixth month 30th, is offic 
ally stated as follows : 

Gold $2,375,379 00 
598,590 00 
25,805 89 


Silver 
Copper 





2,999,774 89 
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